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A PLEA FOR CHEERFUL DININQ-ROOflS. 

Jv A. Ashmun Kelly, 




rCCEPTED canons of decora- 
tive taste establish the 
dining-room in dull color- 
ings, dull to sombreness. 
There are dull buffs, dull 
reds; reddish terra cottas, 
and with these ' ' antique " oak 
— lively oak saddened with lamp- 
black, rubbed into the grain. 
The ceiling is beamed and 
paneled, looking heavy enough 
to fall. The panel spaces are in 
some cases at least pebble-dashed, and the pebbles, 
appropriate enough by the seaside, threaten to fall into 
one's plate, and upon one's unprotected pate, and even 
into the consomme. 

It is all a very pretty and withal artistic picture, no 
doubt, but is it one that pleases day in and day out ? 
Rather, is it good taste after all for a dining-room to be 
so decorated ? Are the armorial bearings in order 
there ? Are the suggestive pictures on the wall illus- 
trated signs, telling strangers and everybody else about 
the house, " This is where we eat " in. order? And the 
stiff-necked corner cupboard, with its precisely placed 
rows of commonly wrought blue dishes, yclept placques, 
which stare everybody in the face with the ever, "What 
do you think of our old china ? " 

The dining-room, what is it? What its purpose? Is 
it a china shop? A curio shop ? No, it's a room set 
apart for partaking of food. There may be more defi- 
nite and more elaborate definitions, but this covers the 
ground. 

Our plea is for a dining-room fitted and decorated 
sensibly, rather than purely artistically. We pass but 
a few hours a day there; it is a halting-place by the 
wayside of home life, where we rest under the shadow 
of the vine and fig tree for food. Why should not the 
room be made bright and cheerful, with enlivening 
coloring — such coloring as will indue a feeling of joy, 
peace and thankfulness ? and these in turn will promote 
digestion and good health. Away with everything that 
will lend gloom to the feast; away with the antique 
armor; the framed desiccated codfish. Nothing is 
needed on the walls except plain, cheerful color. Bless 
you, the feast is worth all our seeing. We have no eyes 
for pictures on the wall. 

Let me show you this lovely June morning our dining- 
room. The smiling sun steals in through the soft, gauzy 
curtains at the windows, at first as a rosy beam, but 
after awhile it comes in a flood of golden glory and 
splendor, until the whole room is full of the auriferous 
light. There is a piece of glass on the polished oak 
table in the centre of the room, and this sparkles in the 
glad sun until you can almost hear it sing for very joy. 
The glass also sends refracted pencils of color against 
the creamy walls, and the sight is one calculated to 
set a student of color afire with enthusiasm. The gold 
in the frieze is burnished to a livelier brightness. The 
creamy walls take on a still softer hue, with a suspicion 
of rosiness. 

The blues, the yellows, and the reds and greens in 
the carpet — -no bare, inhospitable polished floor here — 
become brighter and intenser, looking like the pretty 
wildflowers which we now find, in the woodland aisles. 
The bright sun has brought springtime into our dining- 
room, and into our hearts too, although it seems oftener 
winter time than springtime there. We cannot find it 
in our hearts to shut out the glorious June sunshine, 



Why ?. Because it brings joy and gladness. So, also, 
we ask for bright coloring and cheerful furnishing for 
the dining-room, winter as well as summer. Let us 
regard our dining-room as something more than a mere 
banquet hall or restaurant. 

The century is fast passing away; what a blessed 
thing if with it should go the last of all the fads and 
fashions which stand upon no surer foundation than 
whim. What a blessed thing if, with the new, there 
should come a reign of common sense, and all that is 
good and noble. A good many fads will of course go out 
with the century. Things Queen Anne, and Napoleon, 
and Josephine, Empire, Japanesque, grotesque and 
nondescript — all these will go, for we are sick and tired 
of the whole unwholesome lot of them. 

Yearn with exceeding intensity for the reign of com- 
fortable common sense. We look back with yearning 
mental vision over a past marked by simplicity and ease. 
We have even tried to resurrect that past, but the effort 
has been too much for us, and instead we have called 
up all that ought to have lain forever dormant in its 
musty grave, and we have tried vainly to amuse our- 
selves with the passing fancies thus conjured. There 
will be, must be, a reaction. Our rooms will feel first 
the beneficence of the era of common sense. Our rooms 
will be barer, but far sweeter, brighter, wholesome, and 
more livable, and instead of dining-rooms modeled after 
ancient baronial halls, and parlors modeled after nothing 
in nature and everything in fancy, we shall have apart- 
ments embodying only that which shall be necessary and 
unobtrusive, artistically correct, yet unsuggestive of art. 

Just what the future house furnishment shall consist 
of, far be it from me to say, but I believe that the ten- 
dency is towards greater simplicity. I believe that the 
floor covering will go; I believe that window, door, and 
all other draperies will go. The coming man will be a 
sanitarian. Perhaps you will not like the arrangement, 
but who can stop it ? 
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A Modern Interior. From " The American Architect and 
Building News." 



